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the subject of logic. Dewey in his "Studies" and Baldwin in the 
more systematic and comprehensive "Thought and Things" have 
aroused impulses and provided direction which can not fail to have a 
bracing effect upon the future course of philosophy in our colleges and 
universities. At any rate, whether the day of better academic practise 
is near or remote, we may even now protest the view that philosophy 
is only "opinion," and that pedagogy is already discredited, which 
has led us to supposing that we teach best when we get our students 
to talk, although they have nothing to talk about and no method of 
ordering their thought in truth-giving directions. "Whatever it is or 
is not, philosophy is not a playing fast and loose with words and a 
wild flying of an unrestrained imagination. Neither is it literature, 
although it presupposes a literary culture and may develop char- 
acteristic literary forms. Nor is it science, although it presupposes 
the scientists' work and may develop new instruments of scientific 
advancement. Philosophy has its own tasks, and it works by definite 
methods. But, in its relation to education, the most important prob- 
lem which confronts us seems to be the establishment of philosophy 
in its right academic relation with the other branches of human 
knowledge. 

Arthur Ernest Davies. 
Ohio State University. 



DISCUSSION 
WHY NOT PLURALISM? 

MONISTIC philosophers for the most part apparently have not 
thought it worth while patiently and with thorough reasoning 
to answer the question, Why can not ultimate existence be many as 
well as one? The attitude of most monists and philosophers of the 
absolute, and their procedure with the holders of the opposing doc- 
trine, are not calculated to inspire one with respect for metaphysical 
thinkers as men, or with confidence in metaphysical reasoning. It 
is in a very summary fashion that monists are wont to dispose of the 
doctrine which calls itself pluralism. There is a scarcely veiled con- 
tempt in their treatment of those who have the temerity to challenge 
the fundamental article in the monist's creed. The upholders of this 
creed apparently see in pluralism the sure mark of philosophical 
incompetence, and the sign that the advocates of this doctrine have 
abandoned themselves to a wayward and romantic fancy in their 
world-view. But I am not ignorant of the fact that there are excep- 
tions to this general statement ; I am glad to acknowledge that there 
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are monistic thinkers who are not unwilling to reason with the 
pluralist, to convince him of his philosophic heresy, and to save him 
from the error of his way. Mr. A. E. Taylor is an instance of these 
better minded monists, and I shall, accordingly, let him stand as the 
representative of the monist's answer to the question I have put as 
the title of this article. 

In his "Elements of Metaphysics," Mr. Taylor has given a 
monist's reasons for rejecting the pluralist 's conception of ultimate 
reality. Mr. Taylor sets forth in this section what he claims is a 
strictly logical disproof of pluralism; and my undertaking in the 
present article is an examination of this disproof. The objections 
which Mr. Taylor undertakes to substantiate against what he under- 
stands to be pluralism, are these, namely: (1) Pluralism misappre- 
hends the facts upon which it professes to base itself. (2) It gives 
an essentially irrational interpretation of these facts. (3) Pluralism 
makes knowledge impossible. 

It will be at once admitted that if these objections are valid, 
pluralism must be abandoned as a logically untenable doctrine. A 
doctrine that begins with misapprehension of its own data, and ends 
with an irrational interpretation of the facts it relies upon, and 
issues in absolute impossibility of any knowledge, can be held, it 
must be admitted, only by those who still believe because they will 
to believe in the face of reasons that make their faith a mad pre- 
sumption. 

But let us first hear Mr. Taylor's reasons by which he supports 
these objections to the plurality-conception of ultimate being. I will 
let him speak, as far as possible, in his own words. "Pluralism 
begins by misapprehending the facts upon which it professes to base 
itself." "The fundamental fact from which pluralism starts as an 
ultimate datum of all experience, is the familiar one, that there are 
other men in the world besides myself." "The world thus contains 
minds other than my own; and what makes them other is that the 
interests and purposes by which these lives are determined are, like 
my own, unique and incommunicable." "Now, pluralism bids us 
take the facts as thus stated, as the pattern ; this pattern upon which 
his view of reality is constructed is that of a community, of a great 
number of selves or persons, each with his own unique interest, and 
each therefore at once internally simple and indivisible and exclusive 
of all the rest." "In whatever special form the pluralist thinks of 
his ultimate realities, whether as physically indivisible particles, as 
mathematical points, or as sentient beings, it is always from the fact 
of human socal life conceived in this ultra individual way that he in 
the last resort derives his concept of their simplicity and mutual 
repulsing." "Now, this pluralistic statement of the facts is incor- 
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rect." "The human experiences on which the pluralist relies, pre- 
sent at once too much and too little unity for the purpose of this 
theory." "The selves or persons are not what pluralism conceives 
them to be, viz., simple, undifferentiated unities; within each self 
there is as actual, incompatible, discordant, warring interests; and 
as between the various selves." "The pluralist 's admission of this 
internal variety within the units, cuts away the ground from under 
the pluralist 's feet"; (because) "if the variety and the mutual 
struggle between the elements of the self are not enough to destroy 
its unity; by parity of reasoning the multiplicity of selves in the 
world, and their mutual repulsions are not enough to prove that the 
whole of Reality is not, in spite of its multiplicity of detail, a unity 
more complete than any of the partial unities to be met with in our 
experience." 

In other words, the reasoning is : If the pluralist admits unity as 
the basal fact in the case of individual reals, he is in consistency 
bound to admit that unitary being can be the basal fact in the con- 
stitution of the world reality at large. The consistent pluralist can 
not deny that what is admitted to be true of his real beings, is true 
of the whole of reality. Mr. Taylor argues, that the pluralist is 
confronted by a dilemma of this sort, viz: he must either conceive 
his units as beings which possess no internal variety whatever, or, 
if he gives them variety, "they only repeat the problem they are 
supposed to solve"; which means, I suppose, that the units as the 
pluralist must conceive them are incompatible with the character of 
the real world which pluralism insists upon. The self-contradiction 
in the pluralist 's apprehension of his real beings, and of the world 
which they constitute, may be stated in this way : The pluralist 's sup- 
posed units as real beings are mutually repellent, exclusive beings; 
whereas the truth is, that the beings after which the pluralist pat- 
terns his units have no merely exclusive or repellent natures. Thus 
does pluralism misapprehend the facts on which its doctrine is based. 

But pluralism commits a second fatal error in the explanation 
which it gives of the facts of the world. "The theory which plural- 
ism puts forward to account for them (the facts), is unintelligible." 
"Pluralism forces upon us the alternative, either the world is not a 
systematic whole at all, but a mere chaos of purely independent 
atoms ; or else the world is really a system, but a system, so to say, 
by accident." "The things of which the system is composed are 
real as detached, separate units, but, by a fortunate chance, they 
happen all to possess some common relation to an external tertium 
quid (for instance God), by which they are combined into a system." 
More concisely put, Mr. Taylor offers to the pluralist this alternative : 
"Will you keep your real beings? If so, you can have only a chaos 
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instead of a universe, or a universe made so by accident and wholly 
unthinkable? Will you, on the other hand, keep your universe? 
Then must you give up your real beings ; because they can not make 
such a universe intelligible. ' ' 

Thus does it result that the pluralist can give no intelligible ex- 
planation of the facts which he admits. But a third fatality awaits 
him. If he is consistent, the pluralist must deny on the part of his 
real beings any knowledge of each other. "Each real thing must be 
a little world to itself, shut up within the closed circuit of its own 
internal content." "And thus, supposing pluralism to be true, and 
supposing myself to be one of the real beings, I should have no means 
of knowing it to be true" (p. 90). Pluralism, therefore, breaks down 
on its failure to make our knowledge an intelligible fact. 

It is plain enough that, if this argumentation of Professor Taylor 
is valid, the case against pluralism is closed; and that doctrine is 
condemned as an impossible Weltanschauung. The wonder would 
appear to be, that any thinker should ever have proposed a theory 
which tumbles to pieces so easily under the criticism of a little logical 
thinking. To my mind the wonder is even greater that Professor 
Taylor should have persuaded himself that a pluralist need hold such 
a theory ; or that any pluralist ever has tried to maintain the doctrine 
he has so easily demolished. In examining this disproof of plural- 
ism, I shall accordingly maintain in the first place that the pluralist 
is not consistently bound to conceive of his real beings as Professor 
Taylor's argument assumes that he must do. Professor Taylor's 
first objection assumes that the real beings in the pluralist 's world, 
because independent of each other for their existence, are indepen- 
dent of each other in every respect in which they can be viewed; 
that they are unrelated to each other, each one of these real beings 
existing with itself and for itself, in absolute indifference toward the 
other, merely coexisting beings; nay, these individuals are repellent 
to each other, and somehow adverse to union of any sort; or, if not 
this, they have no inherent tendency toward relations of any sort 
with each other. Moreover, according to this objection, these real 
beings can not have internal variety or differences ; they are so poor 
in content that they possess scarcely more being than just naked 
existence. If any one of them could take stock of its own nature, 
it could do scarcely more than to say, "I am I ; I have nothing but 
just barren identity; and besides me, and for me, surely there is no 
other." But why, pray, should the consistent pluralist be driven 
to the confession of such utter poverty in the case of his many real 
beings? "Why can not each of these individuals possess variety, in- 
ternal differences, aptitude for, and necessity for inter-relation with 
other individuals? In short, why not give to the many real beings 
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what the monist gives to his one being? "Why should internal differ- 
ences, variety, manifoldness of content, and relatedness, be admissible 
endowments of the one, and not permissible endowments of the 
many? The pluralist is no more inconsistent in constructing his 
many beings after the pattern of the one set of beings we know our- 
selves to be, than is the monist in creating his one, his absolute, after 
the analogy of our human self. What has Mr. Taylor or any mon- 
istic philosopher ever adduced which can justify in any measure the 
proposition, that the real beings of the pluralist must be absolutely 
unrelated, isolated, and indifferent to any sort of relation to each 
other? Until this is done, I shall maintain that the pluralist has as 
good a right so to conceive his many beings that they can explain 
our world of experience, as has the monist so to conceive his one 
being that he or it can explain this same world. 

So much for Professor Taylor's first objection. Let us see if 
there is any more force in the second objection— namely, pluralism 
gives an explanation of the facts of the world which is essentially 
irrational. In considering this objection let us first ask, What are 
the facts which pluralism attempts to explain ? Interrelation, inter- 
action, is not for the pluralist one of these facts. The pluralist 
frankly admits he has no explanation to give of such a fact. He 
postulates or assumes on the part of his real beings natures that make 
interaction possible ; while he simply appeals to experience for proof 
that interaction of some sort is a fact in our world. 

A second thing which pluralism does not attempt to explain, is 
what Professor Taylor calls the systematic unity of the world, or the 
alleged fact that reality does possess complete systematic unity. 
For pluralism, this is not a world-fact at all. Pluralism recognizes 
just as much unity in our world as our experience up to date has 
found there; and it expects indefinitely more unity than the world of 
experience is at present known to possess. For pluralism, the actual 
unity of the world is partial ; it coexists along with dis-unity. Our 
world presents to our human view both harmony and disharmony, 
both coherence and dissentienoe, both continuity and discontinuity, 
both conjunctions and disjunctions; and the pluralist holds that 
what our world appears to be in these respects, that our world really 
is. Consequently, the monist 's world-unity and perfect harmony 
are not facts which the pluralist has to explain. But, how can the 
pluralist explain the measure of unity and harmony he admits to 
exist in the world? The answer is: This unity, or, rather, union 
among the many beings, is effected by their interaction; the unity 
that exists in our world of experience is the result of the mutual 
influence of the real beings ; and their failure to unite in harmonious 
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action, their hostility or indifference to each other, explains the fact 
that unity in our world is as yet only a partial fact. 

Nor is there any such fatal alternative before the pluralist as 
Mr. Taylor supposes— viz., either a chaos of hostile, unrelated beings, 
or a unity by sheer accident, or one that is forced upon the elements 
by some outside and essentially alien power. This unity is no more 
an accidental fact in the scheme of pluralism than in the monist's 
scheme— provided the monist leaves any real beings to his individ- 
uals. On the contrary, this unity is the outcome and the expression 
of the natures and interrelations of the various real beings. Nor is it 
in any real sense forced upon these beings. Pluralism knows of no 
outside being ; the many real beings are the whole of reality ; and all 
that is done, all that happens, takes place within the plurality of 
beings. A being other than these individuals is a problem for the 
monistic philosopher only ; and to maintain this one, and at the same 
time to save the many, except as individuations or modes of this 
one, all, and only truly real being, is, I think, the yet unsolved prob- 
lem of monistic philosophy. However that may be, the pluralist is 
not logically compelled to the assumption of any such reality over 
and above his plurality of real beings. 

I think I am justified in concluding from this examination, that 
Professor Taylor's second objection to pluralism is not valid. The 
pluralist is not forced by any metaphysical or logical principles into 
the fatal dilemma that his critic has placed before him. These con- 
siderations deprive Mr. Taylor's last objection, the epistemological 
one, of all force. How any being can know another being is, like 
reality itself, an ultimate mystery; but fortunately it is not a prob- 
lem for our finite minds. That beings do somehow know each other, 
is an indisputable fact of our experience; and the pluralist simply 
accepts this character of our experience; and he sees no more diffi- 
culty in so doing than in accepting the more general fact of interre- 
lation or interaction, the how of which is equally a mystery in any 
philosophical scheme. Knowledge being only a special form or par- 
ticular instance of interaction, offers no peculiar difficulty to the 
pluralist ; and, unless it can be shown that pluralism must so conceive 
of his real beings as to make any interrelations impossible, it is not 
shown that his Weltanschauung makes knowledge unintelligible; 
and I think I can safely assert that the monist has not as yet made 
good the assertions that the individuals which compose the pluralist 's 
world must be unrelated and, therefore, isolated and incommuni- 
cable beings. 

My conclusion from this examination of a monist's attempted 
disproof of pluralism is: This doctrine remains a theoretically ad- 
missible doctrine of ultimate reality. Whatever reasons there may 
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be for not accepting it, are not reasons which decide a philosophical 
choice by constraining the logical undertaking, the merely theoretical 
judgment. Pluralism takes its place alongside of monism ; and who- 
ever rationally makes a choice between them, can do so only after a 
careful weighing of the advantages and disadvantages which attach 
to each; for neither can claim that its acceptance is attended by no 
difficulties, no disadvantages ; each can claim supporting reasons and 
desirable issues in our total experience. 

John E. Russell. 
Williams College. 



PRAGMATISM AND SOLIPSISM 

HOWEVER astonished were the expounders of pragmatism at 
the indictments of "subjectivism" and "solipsism" returned 
by the critics in the early days of the movement, on reflection these 
charges were not difficult to explain. In general the explanation 
was that pragmatists had assumed, prematurely, as it now ap- 
pears, that the ghost of solipsism had been laid. For more than a 
decade preceding the beginning of the pragmatic movement, philos- 
ophers, especially in America and Prance, were busy expounding the 
social character of consciousness — of the "private," "individual" 
consciousness— both in its origin and function. The outcome of this 
exposition seemed to be that the consciousness of an individual 
was not to be considered a function, or a correlate of his " organ- 
ism" or "mind" only, but that both the organism and "its" mind 
were to be thought of as arising in and belonging to a "social 
situation." 

This conception apparently was generally accepted. And this 
acceptance would seem to have warranted the assumption that 
solipsism was dead. It appeared that every one was ready to start 
with our every-day neighborly world of social intercourse and to 
regard individual consciousness as an organic function of that world. 
It seemed as if philosophy might now go on to a fruitful, detailed 
study of this social process, and might talk of consciousness, of ideas, 
needs, purposes, yea, even of "my" or "your" ideas, needs, and 
purposes without danger of solipsistic interpretations. 

At any rate, this was the supposition of pragmatists whose 
writings followed close upon these studies of the social nature of 
consciousness. They assumed that the solipsistic, windowless mon- 
adic conception of the individual was a thing of the past. But alas, 
as the returns from the critics began to come in they discovered how 



